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when he declared that "pleasing ornaments" were not com-
patible with "the awe-inspiring mysteries of our religion."

The worst danger is that the esthetic attitude, in its purity,
is indifferent, not only to literal truth, but to goodness also. If
rarer flowers can be plucked from the garden of evil, let evil
be our good. There is no beauty, for an exclusively artistic
mind, in tame acquiescence: the original "bew geste?* in spirit-
ual history was that of Satan daring to rebel against eternal
law. In private life, as we have seen, the prodigal, the outlaw,
even the murderer, are more appealing as literary subjects
than the stodgy conformist 5 in collective life, our favorites are
the audacious gamblers, rebels, revolutionists, and those great
anarchs the conquerors. The equivalent of this on the cosmic
plane is Satan-worship. As Blake, with the fearless irresponsi-
bility of genius, frankly proclaimed: "The reason Milton wrote
in fetters when he wrote of Angels and God, and at liberty
when of Devils and Hell, is because he was a true poet and of
the DeviPs party without knowing it."1 We know that this
Byronic-Baudelairian strain is not the whole of Milton's art.
But it is the exaggeration, the caricature, that brings into strong
relief an element of corruption j outwardly condemned and
repressed, it is the object of our secret indulgence. It would be
far safer for religion to let art go its own way: faith would
thus be liberated from a contaminating influence. Perhaps the
greatest service of art for art's sake would be to purify for us
the thought of religion for religion's sake.2

1 Marriage of Heaven and- Hell.

2 The difficult question of art and religion has been made worse confounded
in two ways. On the one hand? there has been in certain circles what seemed
a deliberate quest of ugliness $ this implies the consciousness, as well as the
fear, of beauty5 it is a perverted form of estheticism. On the other hand, we
must note the use, at times the lavish use, of spurious art for religious pur-
poses: sham Gothic or decadent Baroque in church architecture, and, in litera-
ture, a conventional, sentimental, edifying tone: if we must have art, let us
have the best, and not Kitsch. For the serious-minded believer, architecture
and literature are like the garments of his body: they must be honest, adequate
and neat, without a thought for sheer ornament. This austerity of taste, as
we shall see, is not incompatible with beauty: beauty comes unbidden, mod-
estly, in the form of the "functionalist" ideal.